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Collier’s proudly announces the winners of 


COLLIER’S 1948 HIGH SCHOOL ART AWARDS 





Under the supervision, guidance and encour- 
agement of art teachers and supervisors in the 
American school systems, high school students 
are producing work of superior quality and 
intellectual perception of the American scene. 


To each winner Collier’s pre- 


sents a check for $100 and the 


Colkiers Ccerkificate of. Mert 


COLLIER’S 250 Park 





It is to acquaint the general public more 
fully of their endeavor and to stimulate fur- 
ther interest among all students and their fam- 
ilies that Collier’s has established its Annual 
High School Art Awards. 
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The meeting of the 21 American 
republics in Bogota, Colombia, has 
ended. The American nations are 
now a more closely-knit family than 
ever before. 

The Bogota meeting began March 
80. It was interrupted for a few days 
by an- uprising in Colombia. (See 
Junior Scholastic, May 3.) On April 
30, representatives of the 21 nations 
signed the Act of Bogota. 

The Act of Bogota binds the Amer- 
ican nations together in the Organi- 
zation of American States. Each of 
the nations has promised to give aid 
to any other American nation which 
is being attacked. 

This aid would not consist of 
armed force. But the American na- 
tions would stop trading with the at- 
tacking nation. And they would with- 
draw their ambassadors from the 
attacking nation. 

The Act of Bogota creates an in- 
ter-American defense council. The 


American Nations Sign Act of Bogota 


council will be formed of top mili- 
tary men from the Americas. The 
council will make plans for keeping 
the Americas safe from outside at- 
tack. 

The Act of Bogota includes a 
treaty for peaceful settlement of 
quarrels among American nations. 

The Act includes another treaty 
which says the American nations 
will cooperate closely in trade. 

Latin American representatives 
were disappointed about one thing 
at the meeting. They had hoped the 
U. S. would agree to give them aid. 
They would like both money and 
goods from the U. S. to help them 
build up their countries. 

The U. S. did not refuse to give 
aid to Latin America. But discussion 
of aid was put off until this summer 
or early fall. Then another meeting 
of the American family of nations 
will be held in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, or Santiago, Chile. 


MECHANICAL HANDS SAFEGUARD ATOM WORKERS 


mechanical hands are 
known as “remote-control manip- 
ulators*.” They were designed by 
General Electric for atomic energy 
work. 

Scientists cannot touch dangerous 
radioactive materials. They must 
use remote controls, such as these 
“hands.” The hands are operated 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 


These 








General Electric phot 


from a distance by handles and foot 
pedals. 

In the picture, G. E, Designer 
John Payne is using the hands to 
uncork a flask and pour from it. The 
hands can also operate machinery, 
peel bananas, write, and do many 
other things. 

See this week’s theme article, “This 
Atomic Age,” on page 5. 
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Party Conventions in June, July 


HO will be the next President of 
the United States? 

We won't know the answer to this 
question until next November, when 
the Presidential election is held. But 
within the next two months the race 
for the Presidency will narrow down. 

Today there are many men who 
would like to be President. Each 
hopes that he will be chosen as his 
party’s candidate for President. 

The candidates will be nominated 
(chosen) this summer at the political 
conventions. Each political party 
will hold a convention to choose its 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The Democratic and Republican 
parties are the biggest parties in the 
U. S. Both of them will hold their 
conventions in Philadelphia. The 
Republican convention will start 
June 21. The Democratic convention 
will start July 12. 

Many smaller parties will also 
nominate candidates this summer. 
Of these parties, Henry Wallace's 
“third party” is likely to receive the 
most votes. 

CONVENTIONS 

In the early days of the U. S. there 
were no conventions. Candidates 
simply announced that they were 
candidates or were nominated by 
groups of citizens. 

The first national convention was 


held before the election of 1832. 


Today all the parties hold conven- 
tions. Candidates are chosen by a 
majority vote at the conventions. 
Sometimes delegates to the conven- 
tions have to vote many times before 
any candidate gets a majority. 

How are delegates to the conven- 
tions chosen? 

In about one-third of the states, 
party members elect delegates. These 
elections are called “primaries.” 

In the others, delegates are chosen 
by state political parties. 

What do the delegates do? 

The first thing the delegates do at 
the convention is to elect officers. 
These officers run the convention. 

Then the delegates get down to 
business. Here are the two main 
things they do: 

1. Make a platform. A platform is 
a statement of what the party’s can- 
didates promise to do if elected. 

2. Choose the party’s candidates 
for President and Vice-President. 

Any delegate may propose a can- 
didate. Then the states vote, in al- 
phabetical order, for or against him. 


REPUBLICAN 

There are many Republicans who 
hope to be nominated. Here are the 
ones who seem to stand the best 
chance of being nominated: 

Senator Raymond Baldwin of Con- 
necticut. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, who was the 











Republican candidate in 
1944. 

General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Com- 
mander in occupied 
Japan. 

Representative Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. of Mas- 
sachusetts, Speaker of 
the House. 

Senator Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachu- 
setts. 

Harold E. Stassen, 
former governor of Min- 
nesota. 

Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio. 


Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michi- 
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SOMETIMES A SPECTATOR CATCHES IT 


porters but says he does 
not seek the nomination. 


Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia. 

Some Republicans asked General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower if he would 
accept the nomination. But he said 
he did not want to run for President. 


DEMOCRATIC 

At present, President Harry S. 
Truman is the most probable can- 
didate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. He was elected Vice-President 
in 1944 and became President in 
1945 when President Roosevelt died. 

Some Democrats would like to 
nominate General Eisenhower. But 
he has also refused to run on the 
Democratic ticket. These Democrats 
hope he will change his mind. 

Other possible candidates are: 

Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. 

Governor James Folsom of Ala- 
bama. 

Senator Walter F. 
Georgia. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 

THIRD PARTY 

The third party has also chosen 
Philadelphia for its convention. The 
convention will start July 24. As yet 
this party has no official name. 

The third party nominees will be 
Henry A. Wallace for President and 
Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho for 
Vice-President. 


George of 














HAPPY VACATION! 


With this issue — Junior Scholas- 
tic’s Student Achievement Issue — 
the Editors bid you good-bye until 
September, and wish you a pleasant 
and healthful vacation. 

Next term Junior Scholastic will 
be back with all its popular features 
plus some new ones. These include 
a Bib and Tuck trip to Europe and 
another feature which we think will 
be the best we have ever had about 
the peoples of other lands. We call 
it the “World Friendship” series. 
There is a glorious surprise here for 
every Junior Scholastic subscriber. 

Teachers: May we remind you 
again to place your renewal order 
now, if you have not already done 
so. It may be revised in September. 


“The 2iLev, 


















has been using energy from the 
sun. And he has been using the 
storehouses of energy on earth. 

Energy comes to us in many 
forms: heat from direct rays of the 
sun; the waterpower of rivers; the 
force of wind. When we burn coal, 
oil, or wood we are releasing store- 
house energy. 

Now we are tapping a new source 
of energy. This is energy by fission. 
Fission is the name for processes 
which split the heart (or nucleus) of 
the atom. 

To understand fission a little, let’s 
start with elements. 

There are in the world hundreds 
of thousands of different materials 
and substances. But all these things 
are made up of only 96 different 
basic materials. These materials are 
called chemical elements. 

Just as letters of the alphabet can 
be joined to make different words, 
so the elements can be joined to 
make different substances. 

The two elements used in making 
atomic energy are uranium and 
thorium. Like everything else in the 
world of nature, uranium and 
thorium are made up of atoms. 

Atoms are unbelievably small. No- 
body can see them, even with the 
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Symbol of atomic energy 
is this drawing of atomic 
particles 


in motion. 
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THE BIG PROBLEM 
Will Atomic Energy Serve Man or Slay Him? 
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most powerful microscopes. But 
small as atoms are, we know that 
they are built up of much smaller 
particles. There are three basic par- 
ticles: electrons, protons, neutrons. 
An atom is much like the solar 
system, with the planets whirling 
around the sun. At the center of the 
atom is the nucleus. The nucleus is 
a cluster of protons and neutrons, 
closely bound together. Around the 
outside whirl the electrons in ever- 
changing orbits. 
Now let's go back to fission. 
Fission is a rearrangement of the 
protons and neutrons in the nucleus 
of the atom. The nucleus is broken 
up. Particles fly off. They crash into 
other atoms. These break up into 
still more flying particles, and so on. 
This is called “chain reaction.” 
This will give you an idea of the 
way in which chain reaction works. 







Svoboda in the Brooklyn Eagle 


WHICH WAY? 


Imagine that the floor of a large 
room is completely covered with 
mouse traps. Resting on each mouse- 
trap are two ping-pong balls. The 
traps have been set. Someone drops 
another ping-pong ball on one of 
the mouse traps. This ball sets off 
the trap, which tosses its two balls 
in the air. They fall on two other 
traps. These traps are set off and toss 
their balls in the air. Soon traps are 
being set off all over the room. This 
process is like an atomic chain re- 
action. 

When scientists split the nucleus 
of the uranium or thorium atom we 
get atomic energy. 

Atoms are split in an atomic pile. 
An atomic pile is a kind of furnace. 
In it atoms are bombarded (hit) by 
neutrons. In this way they are split 
and atomic energy is produced. 

(Continued on next page) 








ATOMIC WORDS PRONOUNCED 


fission FISH-un 

uranium you-RAY-ni-um. Pronounce 
the i as in ill. 

thorium THOH-ri-um. Pronounce the 
i as in ill. 

electron e-LECK-tron 

proton PROH-ton 


neutron NU-tron. Pronounce the u 
as in cube. 

nucleus NU-klee-us 

nuclear NU-klee-er 

isotope EYE-so-tope. Pronounce the 
second o as in old. 

Geiger GEYE-ger. G’s are hard. 
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Canadian National Film Board 
A Canadian atomic energy worker checks his 
hands to be sure they are free of radioactivity. 


USES 


HAT can atomic energy be 
used for? 

Most of us started to learn about 
atomic energy on August 6, 1945. 
On that day a U. S. Superfortress 
dropped the first atomic bomb on 
the city of Hiroshima in Japan. This 
was the most powerful bomb ever 
made. More powerful atomic bombs 
and other deadly weapons have been 
made since that time. 

But atomic energy also has great 
peace-time uses. It can give us a 
healthier and more comfortable life 
than we have ever known. 

Compare fire and atomic fission. 

Fire burns and destroys. More 
important, fire can be controlled. It 
can heat and light our homes, cook 
our food, make metals, help run our 
factories, and do countless other 
jobs. 

Fission (which produces atomic 
energy) can burn and destroy. It can 
also be controlled. It can produce 
light and heat, new materials, better 
crops. It can be of great help in in- 
dustrial and medical research. 

Today we have few of the peace- 
time benefits of atomic energy. Most 
peace-time uses are still being de- 
veloped. The developments hold 
great promise for the future. 

Fuel and power, agriculture, en- 
gineering, and medicine are the four 





* Means word is defined on page 15. 


fields where the most 
promising research has 
been done. Here is the 
story of the benefits we 
hope to get from this 
research. 


FUEL AND POWER 


Atomic energy will 
some day supply cheap 
heat and electric power. 
It will light our lamps, 
run our washing ma- 
chines, heat our homes, 
supply power for our 
factories. 

Scientists say that 
within 20 years we will 
be able to get electric 
power for some pur- 
poses from atomic en- 
ergy. Atomic - powered 
ocean liners, for ex- 
ample, may have been 
developed by that time. 

At present engineers 
do not know how to build a safe 
atomic engine weighing less than 20 
tons. This means that atomic-pow- 
ered cars and airplanes cannot be 
expected for a long time. 

In about 10 years engineers hope 
to build atomic plants for generating 
electricity. Atomic energy will be 
used to heat water. The water will 
turn to steam which can be used to 
run a turbine and generate elec- 
tricity. 

At first, electricity from an atomic 
plant will cost more than from a 
coal, oil, or water power plant. 

One great advantage is that an 
atomic power plant can be set up 
almost anywhere. Fuel for an atomic 
power plant weighs so little that 
transportation would be _ simple. 
A business man could carry to work 
in his briefcase a day’s supply of 
atomic fuel for his factory. There is 
plenty of atomic fuel. New uranium 
and thorium mines are being dis- 
covered all the time. 

Safety is a serious problem in 
building atomic power plants. The 
atomic pile (furnace) must be made 
from materials which won't be de- 
stroyed when pelted with flying 
atomic fragments. Deadly rays come 
from atomic piles. These rays will 
kill all living things within their 
range. To protect workers, huge 
lead and concrete shields at least 
six feet thick must be built around 
a pile. 





AGRICULTURE 


U. S. scientists are using atomic 
materials to help them learn more 
about plant and animal life. The 
most useful atomic tool for this 
work is called “tracer atoms.” 

Tracer atoms are radioactive iso- 
topes. They are unstable atoms that 
give off parts of themselves in the 
form of energy, in the same way 
radium does. Thus, scientists can 
follow where they go. 

Suppose a scientist wants to know 
at what stage of growth a plant 
needs fertilizer. He puts radioactive 
isotopes in fertilizer. When the plant 
takes in the fertilizer it also takes in 
the isotopes. 

The isotopes can be traced with 
an instrument called a Geiger coun- 
ter. The counter records the energy 
given off by the isotopes. Whenever 
it is near radioactive material, its 
meter registers. 

By using a Geiger counter, scien- 
tists can tell when the plant is tak- 
ing in fertilizer —and isotopes. 

Isotopes can be used in the same 
way to find out what other foods a 
plant needs and what chemicals 
harm it. 

Experiments with isotopes may 
show farmers how to grow hardier 
kinds of plants and how to increase 
crop yields. 


INDUSTRY 


The atom is at work in industry. 

Isotopes are used to measure the 
degree of wear in moving parts, such 
as ball bearings, sliding metal sur- 
faces of pistons, and piston walls. 
With isotopes scientists can detect 
the amount of wear down to one 
hundred billionth of an ounce of 
metal. 

Isotopes can be used like X-ray to 
look for flaws in large metal parts. 
They can be used to study the aging 
and other problems in metals. 

Underground flow of gas and 
liquids can be traced with isotopes. 


Airplane companies are experi- 
menting with atomic energy. They 
are trying to find out how to use it 
for power in planes and rockets. 

Isotopes are being used to protect 
workers from industrial diseases. By 
using these tracer atoms, doctors can 
tell how much dust or gas gets into 
a worker's lungs or bloodstream. This 
may lead to special safety devices to 
protect workers. 














MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


Medical scientists are using iso- 
topes to do two things: 


1. Increase our knowledge of 
physiology (how the human body is 
put together and how it works). 

2. Find better ways of telling what 
disease a person has. 

Medical scientists are also trying 
to find out how diseases may be 
treated with atomic materials. 

Isotopes are used in medicine 
much as they are used in agriculture 
—as tracers. 

Scientists can use radioactive iso- 
topes to find out what part of the 
body certain drugs go to. They can 
tell what vitamins, bacteria, blood 
cells, acids, fats, proteins, poisons, 
do inside the body. 

Here is an example of how doctors 
can use isotopes: 

Suppose a man has injured his leg 
so badly that it must be amputated.* 
The doctors do not want to cut off 
more than necessary. What they need 
to know is where the circulation of 
blood in his leg has stopped. At that 
place they must amputate. 

The doctors inject radioactive 
sodium into the man’s bloodstream. 
With a Geiger counter they trace 
the sodium in the bloodstream of 
his leg. When the meter stops regis- 
tering, they know the blood has 
stopped circulating. That is where 
they will amputate. 

Radium is helpful in treating can- 
cer. But radium is both rare and ex- 
pensive. It costs from $20,000 to 
$40,000 a gram. Now a cheap substi- 





U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Scientist applies radioactive plant 
food to the tip of a bean leaf. 





tute has been discovered in atomic 
medical research. 

Research shows that if cobalt is 
made radioactive, it can be used in 
place of radium. Cobalt is an ele- 
ment and a metal. It is made radio- 
active by being exposed to radiation* 
in an atomic pile. 

At present radioactive cobalt is 
being sold at $33 a gram. But it 
can be produced so cheaply that it 
may be given free to hospitals, 
laboratories, and doctors. 

The U. S. has been selling radio- 
active isotopes to scientists all over 
the world. The U. S. wishes to make 
sure the whole world will benefit 
from experiments with radioactive 
isotopes. These isotopes cannot be 
used to make atomic bombs. 


CONTROLS 


were controls atomic energy? 

In the U. S. atomic energy 
is controlled by our Government 
through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC). AEC controls and 
owns all atomic energy operations 
and resources. 

In other countries atomic energy 
research is also controlled by gov- 
ernments. 

At the head of AEC are five com- 
missioners. The chairman of the com- 
missioners is David E. Lilienthal 
who was chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The other commis- 
sioners are: Sumner Pike, a New 
England businessman; Robert F. 
Bacher, a physicist who helped as- 
semble the first atomic bomb; Lewis 
Strauss, a banker and former Rear 
Admiral; William W. Waymack, 
former editor of the Des Moines 
(lowa) Register & Tribune. 

The commissioners are appointed 
by our President and approved by 
the Senate. 

In making decisions, the commis- 
sioners consult with groups of scien- 
tists, military men, Congressmen. 

The General Manager of AEC is 
scientist Carroll L. Wilson. He is in 
charge of the Commission’s 45,000 
workers. He is in charge of AEC’s six 
divisions which deal with raw ma- 
terials (uranium and thorium), re- 
search, biology and medicine, engi- 
neering, production, and weapons. 

Mr. Wilson is in charge of the 
three cities owned by AEC. The 
cities are Los Alamos, N. M.; Han- 
ford, Wash.; and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Our atomic energy plants are in 
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these cities. Atomic research is done 
in other areas, too. 

Sixty universities and colleges and 
400 private industries are also work- 
ing with AEC. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROLS 


The United Nations also has an 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
U.N. commission has two main jobs: 

1. To decide how to make sure 
atomic energy will be used only for 
peaceful purposes. 

2. To decide how to outlaw atomic 
bombs. This means: how to keep na- 
tions from arming themselves with 
atomic bombs. 

The U. N. Commission first met on 
June 14, 1946. During the first week 
of meetings, a U. S. plan and a Rus- 
sian plan for control of atomic energy 
were presented. 


The U. S. Plan 


1. Create an International Atomic 
Development Authority (IADA). 
IADA would control atomic energy 
throughout the world to prevent its 
use in war by any nation. 

2. IADA would control all de- 
posits of uranium and thorium. 

3. IADA would control all atomic 
energy plants. Only IADA could do 
research with atomic explosives. 
But all nations could do research for 
peaceful purposes. 

4. IADA would have the right to 
inspect atomic activities everywhere 
in the world. 

5. IADA would have the power to 
punish any nation which owned, 
used, or manufactured atomic bombs 
and weapons. No member of IADA 
would have veto power. 

6. When all these safeguards had 
been set up, the U. S. would destroy 
its atom bombs. It would tell IADA 
its secret of atomic energy produc- 
tion. 


The Russian Plan 


1. The atomic bomb would be 
outlawed. 

2. All atomic weapons would be 
destroyed. 

3. An International Atomic Energy 
Commission would be set up. It 
would be under the control of the 
U. N. Security Council. 

4. The Big Five (the U. S., Bri- 
tain, Russia, France, China) would 
have veto power on questions of 
atomic control. 

5. The International Commission 

(Continued on page 21) 














SECOND PRIZE, $15, Pencil Draw- 
ing, by Betsy Brown, 14, Bay View 
School, Milwavkee, Wis. (American 
Lead Pencil Co., sponsor.) First 
shown at Schuster’s regional. 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Poster, by John 
Sevte, Addison Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Ameriean Crayon 
Ce., sponsor.) First shown, Halle 
Brothers regional exhibition. 


competitions for junior and senior 
high school students in writing and 
art. These competitions are called Scho- 
lastic Awards. This year more than 
100,000 students entered the Awards. 
In this issue of Junior Scholastic we 
list the prize winners and honorable 
mentions in all classifications of Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, Junior Division, 
on page 14. See page 16 for a list of 
prize winners in the Scholastic Art 
Awards, Group |. We are sorry we do 
not have enough space to print the 
names of winners of honorable mentions 
and commendations. They will receive 
certificates and will be notified by their 
teachers or principals. 


he year Scholastic Magazines hold 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Colored Ink, 4 saat 
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FIRST PRIZE, $25, Photography A (People), by Steve Cline, 
Wilson School, Columbus, Ind. (General Electric Co., sponsor.) 
First shown at William H. Block Co. regional exhibition. 
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FIRST PRIZE (TIE) 
Short Story Division 
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By Gordon Burkher 


The Inside Story of a Whale 


OTLIK sat on the bow of the whal- 
ing oomiak on the edge of the 
arctic ice, looking sadly out to sea. 
He had just heard his father tell the 
crew in the tent behind him that the 
whaling season was over and they 
would pack up and go back to the 
village tomorrow. It was nearly the 
middle of June and the whales had 
usually all passed going north by 
early in June. Only one other of the 
crews was still on the ice. So no new 
rifle for Kotlik this year — the shiny 
.30-.30 in the trading post. 

For six weeks the crew of nine had 
lived in two tents on the ice keeping 
a twenty-four-hour-a-day watch un- 
der the midnight sun. They had 
caught a good many seals and oog- 
ruks, but they had seen only a half- 
dozen bowhead whales, and the 
bombs had failed to explode in the 
two they had overtaken. Kotlik’s 
father blamed the failures on poor 
powder. 

Kotlik looked at the darting-gun 
beside him in the bow of the boat. 
It was in readiness. There in the end 
of the gun was one of the fourteen- 
inch-long bombs that his father had 
shown him how to prepare. He had 
even let Kotlik file the crew’s mark 
on the spear-like head of the bomb. 
It looked just like a capital K. 

Kotlik sat up straight as he saw a 
white cloud above the water in the 
distance. He looked intently, but the 
cloud disappeared. He scrambled 
madly down from his lookout in the 
boat and ran breathlessly into his 
father’s tent and shouted, “Okavik! 
Okavik! (Whale! Whale! )” 

The Eskimos sitting around a small 
primus stove drinking tea immedi- 
ately jumped up almost dropping 
their enamel cups of steaming tea. 
The parka-clad men ran to the ec 
of the ice and shaded their eyes. 1 
small white cloud appeared above 
the water—only closer this time. 
“Okavik! Ee-ee!” confirmed Kotlik’s 
father. 

Nine crewmen, including Kotlik, 
quickly and easily pushed the light 
oomiak off the ice ledge into the wa- 





ter and jumped into it. They paddled 
furiously toward the spot where they 
had last seen the whale blow. 

“Look! Kobo’s boat!” shouted Kot- 
lik. Coming from the right was the 
whaleboat of the other crew. Now it 
would be a race to see which crew 
could first place a bomb and get the 
big share of the whale. 

At that instant the whale blew only 
a hundred yards from the oomiaks. 
The crews slowed down and paddled 
very quietly. The bombers ix both 
boats were standing ready in the 
bows. Slowly the great black back of 
the whale rose above the water. At 
almost the same instant the bomber 
of the other crew shot a bomb from 
a shoulder-gun, and the bomber in 
Kotlik’s crew thrust a bomb into the 
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soft black flesh with his darting-gun. 

It takes more courage to use a 
darting-gun than a_ shoulder-gun, 
because to use a darting-gun the 
bomber has to be within a few feet 
of the monster—close enough to 
pierce the whale with his bomb- 
tipped spear. The darting-gun is 
better because it attaches a rope to 
the whale and also shoots him. 

The whale immediately sounded, 
and from far down under the water 
came the dull boom of a bomb ex- 
ploding. 

Then followed a wild chase. The 
wounded bowhead furiously rose and 
sank pulling the boat here and there 
like a chip. The other crew’s boat 
was left far behind. This was the 
most exciting experience in Kotlik’s 
life. After about fifteen minutes the 
whale showed signs of weakening 
and soon gave up the struggle. Now 


(Continued on page 18) 


: PRIZE-WINNING SHORT STORY WRITERS ~~~~~ 


The short stories by Elizabeth Wilson and Gordon Burkher tied for first 
place. Unfortunately, we have only enough space to print one of the stories. 


GORDON BURKHER 
(First Prize Tie) was 
born at Igloo (near 
Nome), Alaska, where 
his parents were teach- 
ers in the U. S. Indian 
Office School for Eski- 
mos. He has lived in 
many parts of Alaska, 
including Barrow, far- 
thest north village on 
the North American 
mainland. There he 
learned about whaling. He is 15 and in the 
8th grade of Anchorage Public School. His 
teacher is Margaret Pirkey. 





MARY CATHERINE 
QUINN (Second Prize) 
was born in Cleveland, 
N. M. Most of her life 
has been spent on her 
grandfather's ranch 
near Chacon, N. M. Her 
favorite sport is horse- 
back riding. She has 
her own horse on the 
ranch, where she 
spends her vacations. 
Mary’s hobbies are 
reading and photography. She is 13 and in 
the 8th grade of Morenci (Ariz.) Junior High 
School. Her teacher is Mrs. Betsy Bucklin. 





ELIZABETH WILSON 
(First Prize Tie) is 14. 
She is in the 9th grade 
of Hackett Junior High 
School in Albany, N. Y. 
Elizabeth’s main hobby 
is reading. Her favorite 
sport is basketball. 
She hopes to become a 
social worker. Eliza- 
beth lived for three 
years in Georgia. Her 
prize-winning story 
takes place in the South and is written in dia- 
lect learned while she lived in Georgia. Eliza- 
beth’s teacher is Lovise Gunn. 





ROBERT SHAW (Third 
Prize) also won Third 
Prize in last year's 
Short Story Awards. 
He is 15 and in the 9th 
grade of East Hartford 
(Conn.) High School. 
Robert is on the staff a “J 
of his school paper, pak 
The Pilot. He is very ee : 
interested in writing Ni «| 
and hopes to become (mL 4] 
a professional writer. 

Robert plays the piano and likes to draw. His 
favorite sport is wrestling. His teacher is 
Gladys Holmes. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


Poetry Division 


THE HEART 


by Joy Simmons 


Out of the silence sobs the slow 
Drumming heart's dark dynamo. 
Cased in layers, wall on wall, 

The heart knows naught of merciful, 
Of dutiful, of good, of wise; 

It has no ears; it has no eyes; 

Nor any breath that’s passionate; 
The heart can neither love nor hate. 
Encased in fibers firmly wound, 

It knows no sight; it knows no sound. 
And all that it can have or know 

Is chained by pulses quick or slow, 
Though out of silence sobs the low 
Drum of that dark dynamo. 





SECOND PRIZE 


Poetry Division 


DUSK 


by Barbara Garrett 


The frightened herds of clouds across 
the sky, 
Trample the sunshine down, 
and chase the day 
Into the dusky forest lands 
of gray. 
Far, and faint and high 
The wild goose trails with a cry 
Sad as the wail of some 
poor castaway 
Who sees a vessel drifting 
far astray. 
The children riotous from school 
grow bold 
And quarrel with the 
wind whose angry gust 
Plucks off the summer hat 
and flaps the fold 
Of a crimson cloak and twirls 
the dust 
In spiral shapes grotesque 
and dims the gold 
Of gleaming tresses with the 
blur of rust. 











THIRD PRIZE 


Poetry Division 


BEYOND 


by Larry Conlon 


What lies beyond the sun? the moon? 
Beyond the farthest star? 

What lurks beyond all space and time? 
Beyond all things that are? 

What man is there with soul and mind 
Who never has questioned nor feared 
What broods beyond that endless gulf 
Where human eyes have never peered? 
When life on earth is set aside 

And that fearsome journey begun 
What lies beyond the endless stars? 
Beyond the farthest sun? 


JOY SIMMONS (First 
Prize) is 15 and in the 
9h grade at Junior- 
Senior High Sehool, 
Chillicothe, Mo. Her 
teacher is Mrs. Viola 
Anderson. Joy has five 
brothers and six sis- 
ters. Her favorite 
school subjects are 
English and citizenship. 
Her hobbies are collect- 
ing pictures of movie 
sters and playing the piano. Baseball is her 
favorite sport. Joy would like to be a Sunday 
School teacher and, later, a missionary. 





BARBARA GARRETT 
(Second Prize) is 14 
ond in the 9th grade 
of Westfield (N. J.) 
Junior High. English, 
particularly composi- 
tion and poetry, is Bar- 
bara’s favorite subject. 
She is also interested 
in ort and hopes to be- 
come a commercial ar- 
tist, specializing in 
window displays for 
department stores. Some of her art work has 
been exhibited. Barbara likes swimming, tennis, 
and riding. Her teacher is Florence Horn. 








LARRY CONLON 
(Third Prize) lives in 
Decatur, lll. He is 14 
and in the 9th grade 
of Johns Hill School in 








FIRST PRIZE 


Essay Division 


HARDEST 


Te copper one-cent piece, the 
penny, is the hardest coin in the 
world to part with. . 

It was the noon hour and the gro- 
cery store, which was near our school, 
was rushed as usual. I was standing 
at the counter, waiting my turn, when 
a girl around six and her younger 
brother came in. In each small fist, 
clenched tightly, was a penny. They, 
going to grade school, had to be back 
before I did, so I stepped back to 
give them my place in the line. 

They began whispering together to 
decide what their purchase should be. 

“Judy,” the little boy said, “I like 
them false teeth; you c’n eat ‘em 
when they break.” 

“Yeah, they’re pretty good but we 
gotta see how much they cost first,” 
she replied. 

Finally, Mr. Thomas, the grocer, 
said it was their turn. 

They stepped up proudly with 
their pennies. 

“What's in there for a penny?” Judy 
asked. 

“Well,” began the grocer, “we have 
bubble gum, and red-hots, and Kits, 
and maltballs, false teeth, (they're 
cinnamon ) — and — oh, yes, we have 
cinnamon squares.” 

“Gee!” Johnny exclaimed. 

“How much are these?” Judy asked, 
pointing at the candy bars. 

“Those are five cents,” Mr. Thomas 
answered, “All we have for a penny 
is false teeth, cinnamon squares, bub- 
ble gum, red-hots, Kits, and malt- 
balls.” 


ELE DDD PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYISTS 


JOANN JORDAN (First 
Prize) is 15 and in the 
9th grade of Neodesha 
(Kan.) High School. 
Her teacher is Hilda 
Haymaker. Joann is 
the oldest of four girls 
in her family. She is 
very fond of dogs and 
’ owns two. She collects 
2 books, shoes, and reci- 

pes for Spanish dishes. 
- Joann’s favorite sub- 
jects are English and algebra. Her favorite 
sports are volley ball, tennis, basketball. She 
plays the violin and the piano. 











“Oh, golly,” Judy sighed, “I don't 
know what I like the best. Johnny, 
what do you want most?” 

Johnny scratched his head and 
wrinkled his forehead. “How much 
did you say those jelly beans are, 
those in the packages?” 

“I didn’t say,” groaned Mr. Thom- 
as, “but they are fifteen cents each. 
We have only red-hots, cinnamon 
squares, Kits, maltballs, false teeth, 
and bubble gum for a penny.” 

“How many red-hots do you get in 
two sacks?” Judy asked. 

“I don't know for sure,” sighed the 
grocer in despair. “I never counted.” 

“Don't you have anything big for 
a penny?” Johnny asked. 

“Tm sorry,” Mr. Thomas breathed 
disgustedly, “but all that I have for a 
penny is false teeth, bubble gum, 
red-hots, cinnamon squares, malt- 
balls, and Kits. 

“I think you had better decide; 
there are others in the store who are 
in a hurry.” 

A woman walked by the counter 
with a loaf of bread, “Charge it, 
please.” 

“Thank you. Come again,” Mr. 
Thomas answered. “Have you de- 
cided yet?” 


ROBERT GITLITZ (Sec- 
ond Prize) lives in 
Binghamton, N. Y. He 
is 14. Last January 
Robert was graduated 
from West Junior High 
School with the highest 
scholastic average in 
his class. His fovorite 
sport is tennis, but he 
also enjoys swimming 
and ice skating. He is 
a Boy Scout. Robert's 
hobby is music. He plays the ‘cello and often 
joins his parents and brother in a family orch- 
estra. His teacher is Edna Gray. 
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TO SPEND 


By Joann Jordan 


“What was the first thing you 
named a while ago?” Judy asked, still 
undecided. 

“I don't know, but here goes for the 
fifty-thousandth and last time.” He 
cleared his throat rather angrily. 
“Maltballs, red-hots, Kits, bubble 
gum, cinnamon squares, and false 
teeth.” 

The little boy pulled on Judy’s 
coat. She bent over and he whispered 
something in her ear. 

“He wants the false teeth,” she 
said. Mr. Thomas gave him a “set.” 
He inspected them and started to 
put them in his mouth. On second 
thought he put them in his pocket. 

“I want a cinnamon square,” Judy 
said, sounding proud of her decision. 
She handed Mr. Thomas the two 
pennies. 

“Thank you. Come again,” Mr. 
Thomas said as he walked to the cash 
register. “They honestly spent a pen- 
ny,” he remarked to me as he put the 
money in. 

“Now, what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

I bought two pencils, handed him 
the money, and walked out. Just as 
I was going through the door, I saw 
Johnny running back into the store. 

“I—I want my penny back,” he 

-said, as though he had been robbed. 
Mr. Thomas returned to the cash reg- 
ister, got out a penny and handed it 
to Johnny, taking the teeth. 

“That's not it. It was a nineteen 

(Continued on page 18) 





MOLLY STARK (Third 
Prize) will be 15 this 
June. She is in the 9th 
grade of John Bur- 
roughs School, St. 
Louis, Mo. Her teacher 
is Martin L. Parry. Mol- 
ly’s main interests are 
writing, reading, horse- 
manship, and swim- 
ming. She lives on an 
historic farm in Eolia, 
Mo. The farm was set- 
tled in the 1830s by the Meriwether Lewis clan. 
Molly's father, Hon. Lloyd C. Stark, is ex- 
Governor of the state of Missouri. 
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W Cheers to the young artists who won this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. Judging by the 
calibre of the winning entries, there’s prob- 
ably a future Winslow Homer, George 
Bellows or Grant Wood among you. The 
United States Time Corporation, one of the 
leading American manufacturers of watches 
and clocks, is indeed happy to add you to 
its roster of prize-winners. May it prove to 


be your open door to fame and fortune. 


Entries this year were even more spectacu- 
lar than those of previous contests sponsored 
by U. S. Time—thrilling proof that this an- 
nual art competition encourages the devel- 
opment of potential fine arts painters and 


commercial artists. 


We wish to thank all the contestants who 


tried for the Ingersoll Art Awards. 


Congratulations 


LUCK) Sngeisol 


These are only four of the winners of this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. These winners 
and 10 others were awarded prizes of $100 


each. In addition 58 students received hon- 


orable mention and awards of $25 each. 





% RICHARD JOSEPH ANUSZKIEWICZ, age 17, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
water color. 

He attends Erie Technical High School and has won several 
other Art Awards—Kaufman Award (Regional) 1947, Ingersoll 
Award 1947 and the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Scholarship 
Portfolio Award (Regional) 1948. 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 











to the 


Bie Sl, 








WINNERS! 


WIA TARA YY 
S/R AANA NEN 7 


*% ANTHONY EPPOLITO, age 17, of New York City, won one 


of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a bridge scene in tempera. 


Anthony is a student at the School of Industrial Art in New 


York and is specializing in book illustration. 














TIME 














THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





% RICHARD DEAN KEYES, age 17, of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with his crayon 
drawing of fighting cocks. 

Richard is a senior at Highland Park High School where he is 


active in the French Club. He intends to study commercial art. 


*% ROBERT GREER, age 17, of Peoria, Illinois, won one of the 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a tempera painting of a rural 
scene, 

Robert is a student at Woodruff High School and his particular 
interest is in landscape painting. 
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Scholastic Writing Awards 


Winners, Junior Division 


(L. E. Waterman Co., manufacturers of fountain 
pens, sponsor the Short Story, Poetry, and 
Essay classifications.) 


Short Story 


FIRST PRIZE (tie): $35 each 


GORDON BURKHER 15, Anchorage (Alaska) 
Jr. H. S. Teacher, Margaret Pirkey. 

ELIZABETH WILSON, 14, Hackett Jr. H. S., 
Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Lovise D. Gunn. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


MARY CATHARINE QUINN, 13, Morenci (Ariz.) 
Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Betsy Bucklin. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


Robert W. Shaw, 14, East Hartford (Conn.) 
H. S. Teacher, Gladys Holmes. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Mary Hadowanetz, Franklin (N. J.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, George D. West. 

John Howard, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School. 
Teacher, Robert Boynton. 

Marilyo’ Luther, 14, Hackett Jr. H. S., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Lovise D. Gunn. 

Peggy Lutton, 13, Foch Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Jean Saver. 

Sydney Ann Mautner, 15, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor Tomb. 

Joan E. Missimer, 14, John Marshall Jr. H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Lovise Crowley. 

Phyllis Marie Rockne, 13, Juneau (Alaska) 
Public School. Teacher, Margaret Maland. 

Doris White, 13, Wynn Seale Jr. H. S., Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. J. R. White. 

Sheila Zuckerman, Weequahic High School, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Peorl Vogel. 


Poetry 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


Joy Simmohs, 14, Jr.-Sr. H. S., Chillicothe, Mo. 
Teacher, Viola Anderson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


Barbara Garrett, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Westfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Florence Horn. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


Larry Conlon, 14, Johns Hill Jr. H. S., Decatur, 
ill. Teacher, Sibyl Garrison. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Gail W. Brown, 13, Ft. Morgan (Colo.) Jr.- 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Marian Donnell. 

Cornelia W. Davenport, 13, High Mowing 
School, Wilton, N. H. Teacher, Winifred Hill. 

Jennie Duffek, 13, Endicott (N. Y.) Jr. H. S, 
Teacher, Hope P. Williams. 

Janet Marguerite Graff, 13, Ocala (Fla.) Gram- 
mar School. Teacher, Carolyn Baggett. 

Wesley Honey, Center School, Norton, Mass. 
Teacher, Robert N. Nye. 

Martha Klempner, 12, Jr. H. S. 44, The Bronx, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy W. Fur- 
man. 


Margaret Kruse, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Westfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Florence Horn. 

Evelyn Wilson, Delaney School, Orlando, Fla. 
Teacher, Edith Bickford. 

Judy Wormood, 10, Washington School, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Albert Zemanick, 12, Calvin Coolidge School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Elsie Pfeiffer. 


issay 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


Joann Jordan, 15, Neodesha (Kans.) H. S. 
Teacher, Hilda Haymaker. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


Robert Gitlitz, 14, West Jr. H. S., Binghamton, 
N. Y. Teacher, Edna Gray. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


Molly Stark, 14, John Burroughs School, LaDue, 
Mo. Teacher, Mr. M. L. Parry. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marcella Barrett, 15, Mount Carmel Academy, 
Wichita, Kans. Teacher, Sr. Mary Anne, B.V.M. 

Isabella Bick, 15, Hackett Jr. H. S., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Lovise D. Gunn. 

Dorothy Keys, 14, Greenville (N. Y.) Central 
School. Teacher, Thomas Blaisdell. 

Edwin Leventhal, 14, Hackett Jr. H. S., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Isabelle Whaley. 

Nancy McConnell, 14, Elizabeth Seton H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. Julia Teresa. 

Jane Olver, 13, George Washington Jr. H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Carey. 

Bradford Peck, 13, Laboratory School of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Teacher, Lois C. 
Blair. 





Writing Awards Judges 


Junior Division 


Short Story: Helen Ferris, Editor-in- 
Chief, Junior Literary Guild; May 
Massee, Editor, Viking Junior Books; 
Irving Crump, Editor, Boys’ Life. 

Essay: May Lamberton Becker, Chil- 
dren’s Book Editor, The New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Margaret C. Scoggin, Li- 
brarian and Editor of anthologies for 
young people; Dr. Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Poetry: Hughes Mearns, educator in 
the field of creative writing; Dr. Elias 
Lieberman, poet and Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New York City; 
Laura Benet, poet and author. 

International Letter Writing: Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Howard E. Wilson, Educa- 
tion Director, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; Juan T. Trippe, 
Pres., Pan American World Airways. 





Emelia Joanne Smith, 12, Washington Jr. H. S., 
Albuquerque, N. M. Teacher, Mrs. Frances Marrs. 

Faye Weathersby, 12, Gainesville (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. J. H. Groth. 

Bob Whittington, 14, Phillips H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Anne P. Ellis. 


Journalism 


(Co-sponsored by Quill & Scroll Society) 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Type- 
writer 
CHARLES PIMLOTT AND ASSOCIATES, 14, 


Shaker Heights (Ohio) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mabel 
F. Kirk. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

JILL COLEMAN, 14, Redford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Marion Miller. 
THIRD PRIZE: $15 


NORA SMITH, 13, Pershing Jr. H. S. Ur. H. S. 
220), Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, May A. Quinn. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Danna Sve Orr, 12, Roseland School, Kansas 
City, Kans. Teacher, Mrs. Arlene Carter. 

Lois Handmaker, 13, Alex G. Barret Jr. H. S., 
Louisville, Ky. Teacher, Mrs. Ida Mae Ditto. 

Marjorie Salzberg 13, and Carlyn Wegner, 
14, Hanley Jr. H. S., University City, Mo. Teacher, 
E. Anne Gerlach. 

Emilie Forsyth, 13, West Jr. H. S., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Teacher, Amelia Schrieber. 

Dolores Zeitler, Regional H. S., Springfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Dorothy Kay. 


International Letter 
Writing 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


Nancy Brind, 13, Hackett Junior H. S. Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Lovise D. Gunn. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


Jeanne Franks, 12, Prescott (Ariz.) Junior H. S$. 
Teacher, Mrs. Glennis Marsh. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


Mary Ann Hanes, 11, East Side Elementary 
School, Athens, Ohio. Teacher, Bernice Kayser. 


‘HONORABLE MENTION 


Marlene Feldkamp, 12, Slauson Jr. H. S., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Helen Haller. 

Geraldine Feller, 13, Holy Name School, 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Sr. M. Marcella, O.S.M. 

Audrey Gallas, 14, Elizabeth Seton H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. Julia Teresa. 

Phyllis Johnson, 14, Andover (Mass.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Beatrice L. Stevens. 

Anne Kiernan, Marylawn School, Maplewood, 
N. J. Teacher, Sr. Agnes Concilio. 

Sarah Ledford, 15, Franklin (N. C.) H. S., 
Teacher, Miss O. C. Johnson. 

Virginia Ludwig, 12, Prescott (Ariz.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Glennis Marsh. 

Joan O'Connor, 13, Cleveland School, Dayton, 
Ohio: Teacher, Pearl Rockoff. 

Martha Louise Rider, 15, Zundelowitz Jr. H. S., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Teacher, Lucile Stiff. 

Nancy L. Sherwood, 14, Owego (N. Y.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Helen Pfistner. 









Freedom Train 
In Mid-West 


In the April 12 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic we printed the list of Freedom 
Train stops through June 3. Here are 
the stops it will make through June 27. 
Stops after June 27 have not yet been 
announced, 

Missouri — Joplin, June 4; Springfield, 
June 5; Kansas City, June 6-7; St. Jo- 
seph, June 9; Sedalia, June 10; Jeffer- 
son City, June 11; St. Louis, June 12-13; 
Hannibal, June 15. 

IHinois — Quincy, June 16; Rock- 
ford, June 23. 

Iowa — Burlington, June 17; lowa 
City, June 18; Cedar Rapids, June 19; 
Des Moines, June 20; Davenport, June 
22. 

Wisconsin — Madison, June 24; La 
Crosse, June 25; Eau Claire, June 26; 
Wausau, June 27. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





amputated (AM-pu-tate-ed). Cut off 
all or part of an arm or leg. From 
the Latin amputare, meaning “to cut.” 

generating (JEN-er-ate-ing). Produc- 
ing, starting, creating. From the Latin 
generare, meaning “to generate.” 

manipulators (ma - NIP - u-late - orz. 
Pronounce the a in ma as in sat.) De- 
vices that handle things skillfully. From 
the Latin manipulus, meaning “hand- 
ful.” 

radiation (ray-di-AY-shun. Pronounce 
the i as in sit.) Giving out light or heat. 
From the Latin radiare, meaning “to 
give off rays.” 

Bogota. The correct pronunciation 
is bo-go-TAH and not BO-go-tah or 
ho-GO-tah. 


Q. What are meteorites made of? 
(Pronounced MEE-te-er-ites). 


A: There are two maip groups of 
meteorites, those of stone and those of 
metal, though there are some of a 
combination of metal and stone. Stony 
meteorites consist largely of oxides of 
silicon and magnesium; while the me- 
tallic ones are composed mainly of iron 
alloyed with nickel. Stony meteorites 
are in the majority among those which 
have been seen to fall from the sky, 
hut most specimens in museums are of 
iron. After it has been exposed to the 
weather for a few years, one of stone 
looks very mueh like any ordinary rock, 
and would pass unnoticed. A piece of 
iron in the ground, however, might 
attract attention even centuries later. 















How to take snapshots no matter 


where the sun is 











Ever since I wasa kid (and I wouldn’t 
dare tell you how long ago that was) 
people have been saying : 


‘When you take a picture, be sure 
that the sun is directly behind you.” 


Well, friend, that’s just so much 
nonsense. You don’t always have to 
have the sun behind you. It’s fun to 
take some of your pictures with the 
light coming in from the side and 
casting shadows, the way it does in 
the picture above. 

Just besure, though, that you never 
let the sun shine directly on your 
camera’s lens, as it will spoil your pic- 
tures. Hold your hand or hat at one 
side to shade the lens. 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 





by Ken Johnson 





And if you want a better chance of 
actually getting the picture, load 
your camera with Ansco Film. 


For Ansco Film has a ‘‘wide lati- 
tude”’ which makes allowance for 
minor exposure errors. Try it. 


Get your copy today 


If you really want to 
become a good pho- 
tographer, read 
Ansco’s booklet, 
“Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.” 

You'll find 60 
pages of ideas and tricks, with ex- 
amples. Just 25¢ at any dealer’s. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 


~~ 


at Aer 
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Junior Scholastic Art Awards 


HE following is a list of the prize winners in the 1948 Scholastic Art 

Awards, Group 1 (for students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades). Winners 
in Groups II and Ill are announced in this week's issue of Senior Scholastic. 
Because of lack of space, students whose work won the award of honorable 
mention are not listed here. All students who won honorable mentions and 
places in the National High School Art Exhibition are being notified directly 
through certificates sent to their principals. These students will have their 
names published in the Catalogue of the Art Exhibition. The art exhibition 
is held at the Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
9-30. The photography exhibit is held at the East River Savings Bank, Rocke- 
feller-Center, New York City, May 25-June 30. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 
(The United States Time Corpor- 
ation, sponsor. An award of $100 
to each student listed below.) 
Patricia Ann Dunham, 12, Wooster (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Anne Kensett Crow. 
Carl Lindholm, 15, New Trier H. S., Winnetka, 
Ill. Teacher, Gloria Cosella. 
Derald Powell, 14, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs. Marie S. Brown, 


2—WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classifictttion 2) 


First Prize, $25: James McClure, 14, Chemawa 
Jr. H. S., Riverside, Cal. Teacher, Mrs. Charlene 
Moynahan. 

Second Prize, $15: Jane Cauffiel, 13, Cochran 
Jr. H. S., Johnstown, Pa. Teacher, Josephine Paul. 

Third Prize, $10: Donald Middleton, 13, South 
Highland H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs, 
Sue W. Elsesser. 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) 


First Prize, $25: Joan Thompson, 12, Wooster 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Anne K. Crow. 

Second Prize, $15: Susan Sayer, 13, Midwood 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Lil- 
lian R. Weiss. 

Third Prize, $10: Augusta Wegerbauer, 15, St. 
Mary's Academy, Milwaukee, Wisc. Teacher, Sr. 
M. Venard. 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 
First Prize, $25: Nancy Jancin, 13, Empire Je. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Second Prize, $15: Billy Bowman, 15, Tusca- 
loosa (Ala.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Harriett B. 
Stogrin 
Third Prize $10: Louis Davis, 14, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sarah E. Norton. 


5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 


First Prize, $25: Wilma McDowell, 14, Jackson 
School, Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite H. Floyd Also Strathmore and Hunt 
Award 

Second Prize, $15: Billy Smith, 14, Carter Riv- 
erside Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Resa Cc Oglesby 

Third Prize, $10: Peggy Higashida, 14, North 
Hollywood (Calif.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Harriet E. 
Baker. 


7—PENCIL DRAWINGS 


(American Lead Pencil Company 
sponsors Classification 7) 


First Prize, $25: Donald Enders, 14, Edison 


H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Ray P. Firestone. 
Second Prize, $15: Betsy R. Brown, 14, Bay 
View H. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. Teacher, H. E. 
Summ. 
Third Prize, $10: Della King, 13, Forty Fort 
(Pa.) Jr.-Sr. H. S. Teacher, Margaret Handlong. 


8—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 8 ) 


First Prize, $30: James Elliott, 15, Bailey Jr. 
H. S., Jackson, Miss. Teacher, Mrs. R. O. King. 

Second Prize, $20: Barbara Swartz, 13, Smouse 
Jr. H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Rachel 
Beiser. 

Third Prize, $10: Jack Hutcherson, 15, Home 
Heights H. S., Overland, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel 
H. Drew. 


9—PRINTS 


First Prize, $25: Norma Astry, 16, James Mon- 
roe H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Florence A. 
Porter. 

Second Prize, $15: Billy Swygert, 14, Columbia 
(S. C.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Sophie Clippard. 





Third Prize, $10: Jimmy Cathcart, 14, Columbia 
(8. C.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Sophie Clippard. 


10—GENERAL DESIGN 


First Prize, $25: Sally Bontz, 14, Charles Rob- 
inson H. S., Wichita, Kan. Teacher, Dorothy 
Eberhardt. 

Second Prize, $15: Bill Hancock, 13, Northeast 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Lucile 
H. Jenkins. 

Third Prize, $10: Fritz Schumaker, 14, Dennis 
Jr. H. S., Richmond, Ind. Teacher, Eli Walls. 


12—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 12) 
First Prize, $25: Frank Floyd, 15, Hower Voca- 


tional H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Abbie 
Nelson. 

Second Prize, $15: Eugene Vogelpohl, 17, John 
Marshall H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Irene 
Kissel. 


Third Prize, $10: Jerry Solomon, 14, Lehman 
H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, Maude M. Rose. 


13—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 13A) 


A—General Posters 

First Prize, $25: John Sauto, 15, Addison Jr. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Eleanore 
M. Porter. 

Second Prize, $15: Corinne Weinstein, 15, Ben- 
jamin Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Marian B. Tuthill. 

Third Prize, $10: Tom Murphy, 16, Addison 
Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Eleanore 
M. Porter. 


14—SCULPTURE 
Group I 


First Prize, $25: Michael Parameros, 15, Lafay- 
ette Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Joseph 
Bolinsky. 


PICTORIAL ART JURY IN ACTION 


Each juror holds a paddle with “in 





Photo by Jack D. Mahony 


*” printed on one side and “out” on the 


other. As pictures are placed before the jury, each juror shows “in” or “out” side 
of his paddle to indicate whether the painting should be given further considera- 
tion for a prize or eliminated. Members of the jury from left to right are: Millard 
Sheets, painter and head of Art Department at Claremont (Cal.) College; Max Web- 
er, painter; William Arthur Smith, illustrator, painter, and former Scholastic Art 
Awards winner; Siegfried R. Weng, director of Dayton (Ohio) Art Institute; Zoltan 
Sepeshy, painter and director of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Second Prize, $15: Bobby Falls, 16, Central Jr. WITH PLAYERS WHO "kK NOW” 
H. S., Greensboro, N. C. Teacher, Mae G. Hardin. 

Third Prize, $10: Charles Gross, 16, Roosevelt 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Edith P. 


Smolak. & 


15—CERAMICS AND CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE 


First Prize, $25: Joseph Baratta, 16, Nathan 
Hale Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Juanita 


ext IS TOP CHOICE 
Second Prize, $15: Madge Smythe, 13, Cleve- 


land (Ohio) School of Art. Teacher, Edris Eck- 
hardt. 

Third Prize, $10: John Sandidge, 15, Northeast 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Lucile H. 
Jenkins. 


16—FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 16) 


First Prize, $25: Vicki Goorman, 13, Ward Jr. 
H. S., University City, Mo. Teacher, Florence 
Breece. 

Second Prize, $15: Irene Catherine Bicker, 12, 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Danny 
Tyler. 

Third Prize, $10: Bernice Lewis, 15, Southern 
Jr. H. S., Louisville, Ky. Teacher, Mary Walker 
Barnard. 


17—HANDCRAFT 


First Prize, $25: Richard Miller, 14, Peabody 
H. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Edgar J. Trapp. 

Second Prize, $15: Audry Ruth Smith, 14, Mc- 
Lean Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Beatrice Dunning. 

Third Prize, $10: Dolores Rowen, 14, Le Conte 
Jr. H. S.. Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Saramae 
Butler. - Ellsworth 

WEAVING ae, 7 wae 


Second Prize, $15: Peggy Pike, 14, J. L. Long . . 
H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Merle Fincher. ‘ » . playing with the very best— 


Third Prize, $10: Anne Enochs, 15, J. L. Long : ; with equipment designed and 


H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Merle Finch : 
alla ex eacher rle incher approved by champions whe 


When you buy golf equipment know. That’s why these stars 
take a tip from these famous ‘**Y *° YOU BUY WILSON. 


golf stars and choose the kind Wilson Strata-Bloc woods 
A—People they use and recommend— and precision built irons are 

First Prize, $25: Steve Cline, Wilson School, WILSON. They’ll tell you that best for your game. And for 
Columbus, Ind. Teacher, Julia Ashton Faucett. ’ : : 

Second Prize, $15: Benjamin Priest, 14, Alex- you ll play better and have more thrills with every shot 
ander Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, more funin golfifyouhavethe play the famous Wilson K-28 
Asthes Stests. Also Ansco Awasd. confidence inthe clubs andball or Top Notch golf ball. See 

Third Prize, $10: Paul J. Friederich, 14, Cathe- ¥ - 
dral H. S., Belleville, Ill. Teacher, N. A. Kramer. you use that comes only with your Wilson dealer or golf pro- 


h fessional. 
B—Pets the knowledge that you are essional 


First Prize, $25: Ross Wagner, 14, Alexander : Players mentioned eee _ 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, } ’ sti A es 
Arthur E. Starks. Also Ansco Award. : eee #% 

Second Prize, $15: Gordon Hope, 13, Alexander 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 
Arthur Starks. 

Third Prize, $10: John Nelson, 15, Liberty Jr. 7%, 


H. S., Hutchinson, Kan. Teacher, Lulu Ames. ' Z we, 
—o aS 
C—Activities f .. ae 

First Prize, $25: Don Prueter, 15, Hillsboro 

H. §S., Nashville, Tenn. Teacher, Mrs. Joe Fenn. 

Second Prize, $15: Benjamin Priest, 14, Alex- 

ander Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 
Arthur Starks. 

Third Prize, $10: Courtney Nason, 13, North- 

west Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, E. 
Eileen Hughes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(The.Lamp Dept. of the General Electric 
Co. sponsors Classification A, B, C) 





D—Scenes 


First Prize, $25: Ross Wagner, 14, Alexander 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 
an fem. top choice in sports equipment. So 

Second Prize, $15: Gordon Hope, 13, Alexander — F 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, | temember that name, it’s important IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Starks. to your game. Le ee, 

Third Prize, $10: Thomas Johnson, 14, St. 
Mary’s, Evanston, Ill. Teacher, E. McCammon. 
Also Ansco Award WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicage, New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiory) 


With players who know WILSON is ITS Wifron TODAY 
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ERE'S an easy, 
inexpensive way 
to have the kind of 
clothes you've al- 
ways dreamed about. 
And you need no ar- 
tistic ability — if you 
can hold a brush, 
you can beautifully 
decorate fabrics with 
Prang Textile Colors. 
It goes fast too! 


You can tub Prang 
Textile Colors—they 
won't fade or run if 
you follow the sim- 
ple directions. And 
you'll be thrilled with 
your results! 


You did it yourself— 
Congratulations! 


The entries submitted 
for the American 
Crayon awards in the 
Scholastic Contest 
were most gratifying. 
Congratulations to the 
winners, and to all 
participants, for your 
excellent work. 





booklet—illustrated in 
color. Full of smart 


™ “De IT YOURSELF” 
' 

’ | designs and ideas. 

\ Only 25c. 





the ~\MERICAN CRAYON 
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Story of a Whale 


(Continued from page 9) 


came the task of towing the whale 
back to camp. 

On the way back Kotlik began to 
think about the other crew. Did their 
bomb kill the whale? Did Kotlik’s 
father’s bomb fail to explode? These 
questions could only be answered 
after they cut open the whale. If the 
other crew’s bomb had killed the 
whale, Kotlik’s share would not be 
large enough to pay for the .30-.30 
rifle. 

The crew drew the oomiak up 
alongside the edge of the ice near the 
two tents. Kotlik’s father ordered, 
“Kotlik, you carry the flag to the vil- 
lage.” 

Kotlik jumped ashore. He stopped 
to tie his mukluk strings securely and 
then dashed over to where the dogs 
were tied. Hurriedly he hitched up 
five of the jumping, barking male- 
mutes to the sled. Going into the tent 
Kotlik got the red and white checked 
whaling flag on its long pole and tied 
it on the sled. Kotlik jerked the three- 
pronged hook, used as a brake, out 
of the hard-packed snow and threw 
it into the sled. The dogs lunged for- 
ward, and it took all of Kotlik’s skill 
to hang on and keep the sled up- 
right. The sled bumped and swayed 
crazily over rough ice. 

The team made the trip in record 
time and pulled up at their home 
stakes at the little black tar-papered 
cabin. Kotlik’s mother and brothers 
and sisters gathered around him to 
hear the news. Kotlik’s mother said, 
“Kwe - yah - nuk, modluk, okavik! 
(Good, two whales!) Kobo just sent 
his flag in, too.” 

“What! Kobo's flag?” asked Kotlik. 
“Kobo shot our whale, too!” 

Kotlik wondered, but he carried 
his flag proudly through the village. 
On every side excited Eskimos were 
hitching up dogteams to go to the 
whale camp. Kotlik could hardly wait 
to be back at camp. He took his 
mother and the smallest baby in the 
sled. 

Back at camp the whale was much 
too big to pull out of the water whole. 
The men had cut off a big slab of 
meat and were pulling it up with a 
block and tackle fastened in the ice. 
As soon as help came from the village 
they formed a line and strained at 
the rope, gradually pulling the 
weighty bowhead, inch by inch, out 


of the water onto the ice. The men 
said the whale would weigh fifty tons. 

Just as Kotlik’s father was ready to 
mount the great head to cut it open 
the women shouted, “Boiled muk- 
tuk!” Everyone quit work to eat. The 
women poured the tender black 
chunks of whale skin out on the snow 
and everyone feasted noisily. Kotlik 
and everyone else wondered when 
they would find the bomb. 

At last the men went back to work. 
With their long-handled “spades” 
(like straightened-out hoes on extra 
long handles) they cut off blocks of 
blubber and meat and put it in piles 
for the crew members. When the 
head was cut open the long-fringed 
blades of baleen waved like palm 
leaves. This would be used to make 
costly whalebone baskets. 

All at once there was silence. A 
spade had struck metal. A man 
reached into the steaming flesh and 
pulled out a bomb —it was whole 
— unexploded. Kotlik could hardly 
breathe. The man handed it to Kobo. 
“Your mark,” said the man to Kobo. 

“Ugh, maybe kill anyway,” mut- 
tered Kobo. Everyone wondered what 
would happen. 

A little later another spade struck 
metal and a head from an exploded 
bomb was taken out. Kotlik ran up 
to the man who held it in the air. 
Everything was going to be fine. 
There would be a new gun for Kot- 
lik, for on that spear-head was a 
capital K which Kotlik had put there 
with his own hands. 





Hardest to Spend 


(Continued from page 11) 


twenty-six penny and this one’s a 
nineteen forty.” 

“Oh, no!” sighed Mr. Thomas tak- 
ing the penny again and starting to- 
ward the register. He hunted through 
the dozens of hundreds of pennies 
until he found the still warm nine- 
teen twenty-six one. He handed it to 
Johnny whose eyes lighted up as he 
ran out the door. 

I chuckled to -nyself to see how 
hard it is to part with one small nine- 
teen twenty-six penny. 





Because of space limitations we are 
able to publish in this issue only the 
first three prize-winning poems, the 
first-prize essay, one of the two short 
stories tied for first place, and the 
prize-winning international letter. 
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These questions are based on articles 
ens i WIZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
S Answers care in TEACHERS EDITION. S 
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1. ATOMS 


Complete each of the following state- 
ments by underlining the best ending. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


1. The heart of the atom is called the 
a. nucleus b. thorium 
c. isotope 
2. The name we give to the process 
of splitting atoms is 
a. bombing __b. stockpiling 
c. fission 
8. In the atom there are small par- 
ticles called 
a. proteins b. neutrons 
c. vitamins 
4. One element from which we get 
atomic energy at present is 
a. coal b. uranium 
c. water 
5. The first city ever to be hit by an 
atomic bomb was 
a. Hiroshima b. Tokyo 
c. Berlin 


6. An atomic pile is a kind of 
a. warehouse b. refrigerator 
c. furnace 


7. In the U. S. atomic energy is con- 
trolled by the 
a. U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 
b. U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 
c. U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
8. The instrument used to trace iso- 
topes is called a 
a. thermometer b. slide rule 
c. Geiger counter 


My score. 





2. PICKING PRESIDENTS 


Write the answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions on the line provided. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. Name the two largest political 
parties in the U. S. 
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2. When will the next President of 
the U. S. be elected? 


3. When members of a party elect 
delegates to a convention, what kind 
of an election is it called? 





4. What political party does Presi- 
dent Truman represent? 

5. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
hopes to be nominated as the presiden- 
tial candidate of what party? 

6. Who is the third party candidate 
for President? 








My score. 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 15 points each. Total, 30. 
My score 





My :total score 








° 









nese. ” 


1. City where conven- 2. His name is David 
tions to nominate pres- Lilienthal. What im- 
idential candidates will portant post does he 
meet. hold? 











Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


BUSY PEOPLE PAUSE 
FOR REFRESHMENT — 
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International Letter 


First prize in the Scholastic International Letter Writing Awards, Junior 
Division, goes to Nancy Brind, Hackett Junior High School, Albany, 
New York. Nancy's teacher is Lovise D. Gunn. This is Nancy’s letter: 


February 17, 1948 
Dear ALBERT: 


I'm so sorry you got a “bit of a 
shock” when my Christmas gift ar- 
rived because it said “Neck Tie” on 
the outside of the box, and in Eng- 
land that’s something to hang a man 
with. I did not realize that in Eng- 
land it is called a cravat. This is just 
another example of the different slant 
we get on things. Did you have to 
use ration stamps to get it? 

When you wrote Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York asking for a 
pen friend, you gave as your reason 
your belief that understanding be- 
tween the youth of nations would 
make for friendship between those 
nations; that in these troubled times 
the future citizens of the world 
should become acquainted with one 
another, so that in the time to come 
peace may be more easily obtained. 

Recently my English teacher as- 
signed a topic on which we were to 
write. It was “What We Expect of 
Our Teachers.” Most of the members 
of the class were called upon to read 
their essays before the class. One by 
one the compositions were read. Soon 
we tired of listening, for in each one 
there was repetition. Everyone had 
the same idea of what was most need- 
ed, and that was “understanding.” 


We got to thinking this over, and we 
realized that what every teen-ager 
wants is this very thing. Carrying this 
thought even further, we could see 
that what the whole world needs is 
understanding, and that people lack- 
ing it are the ones creating all the 
trouble between nations. 


You have mentioned in your letters 
several things that surprised you 
about the way we do things in the 
United States. You saw the “March 
of Time” film on the scandal of teach- 
er pay. You said you were astonished 
at the way teachers are treated in our 
country, and amazed that, in view of 
it, we still live and learn! Well, we 
are beginning to value education 
more highly now, I think, and, as a 
result, the situation is beginning to 
improve. 

Another thing you wondered about 
was our attitude toward Communists. 
You said: “Why, in London anyone 
can take his little soap box and go to 
Hyde Park and yell his head off 
about anything!” Well, some people 
here sincerely feel the way you do, 
but many others feel that in Democ- 
racy we have a very fine thing, some- 
thing that makes us even now a 
happy and prosperous nation, and 
that we have no right to take chances 
with it. 





I wish you could see our school 
and meet some of my classmates. 
There is Janice, who is an American 
Indian girl. Her people are Quakers. 
There is Mai, who is a Chinese girl, 
and unusually pretty. There is Gayla, 
who is dark and studious and very 
friendly. She is a “displaced person” 
from Germany. There is also Fred 
who is handsome and courteous. We 
are all proud of him for he is the star 
of our basketball team. He is a Negro 
boy. There are many others whom 
I know you would like. Our school 
is so large that someone not familiar 
with it could easily and quickly get 
lost in it, but it is shiningly clean and 
beautiful. There are over a thousand 
pupils in our school, boys and girls 
of all races, religions, nationalities, 
types, and walks of life. I chose this 
school over all others in the city be- 
cause I felt that unless I knew all 
kinds of people I could never be 
happy. I can now say with pride: 
“Mission Accomplished!” 

It seems quite surprising to read 
in your letter that in England the 
weather is so fair. I have heard that 
Spring comes earlier there. My horo- 
scope in tonight’s newspaper says 
that if I am anticipating a sea voyage 
to make arrangements Monday. That 
makes me laugh, but, joking aside, 
I wish I could pack up and take off 
for a pleasanter climate. Has the 
grass turned emerald green in Eng- 
land? Are the daffodils blooming 
there? 


Very sincerely yours, 


Nancy Brind 





To the Winners of 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Congratilation 1on& 


All contestants, winners or not, 





may be proud of contributing to 


American culture. We look for- 


contests. 


FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK 
INKS - FREEHAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS - CARTOONING - 


. SOVERIGATION AL 
STANDARD 
EXCELLENCE 


MECHANICAL DRAWING (supple- 
mentary awards) 






Higgins Ink Company, Ine. is 
pleased and proud to extend greet- 
ings to the winners in all sections, 
and particularly in those which we 
have sponsored for 19 consecutive 


years. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NX. Y. 














Atomic Age 


(Continued from page 7) 


would not have unlimited rights of 
inspection. It could inspect only 
what a nation wanted it to. 


No Progress 


The Russian and U. S. plans were 
the two main ones discussed. Russia 
and the U. S. agreed that they 
wanted atomic weapons outlawed. 
But they differed on inspection and 
on the timetable for atomic control. 

The U. S. wanted the machinery 
set up first. Then it would destroy 
its bombs. In this way, if the ma- 
chinery never got set up, we would 
still have our bombs. 

Russia wanted the bombs de- 
stroyed and then the machinery set 
up. This way Russia would be on 
equal footing with the U. S. if the 
machinery for control did not get 
set up. 

The U. S. and Russia have not 
been able to agree on a plan. So 
there is still no international atom 
control. 


THE FUTURE 


EPOSITS of uranium and thor- 

ium lie all over the world. There’s 
plenty. And almost every country has 
scientists working on atomic. re- 
search. 

So far, the United States is the 
only country to announce that it has 
the atomic bomb. It is the only coun- 
try to announce that it is developing 
other atomic weapons. Exactly what 
these weapons are has not been an- 
nounced. 

The U. S. is also the only country 
to announce that it is producing 
peacetime materials from atomic re- 
search. Radioactive isotopes are be- 
ing shared with other countries. 

We do not know how far other 
countries have gone in their atomic 
research. But we are quite sure that 
none of them has made atomic 
bombs or weapons yet. 

We are living in the Atomic Age. 
But the question is: What kind of an 
Atomic Age will this be? Will it be 
an atomic war age which will wipe 
out large sections of the world? Or 
will it be an atomic peace age with 
great benefits from atomic energy? 

To say this another way: Atomic 
energy is here to stay. Are we here 
to stay? 


NEW MOVIES 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


DRAMA 


“vThe Search. A moving story about 
the displaced children of Europe. 

»“~+Shoe-Shine. One of the several ex- 
cellent films Italy ha$ been sending to this 
country. Like The Search, it gives a real- 
istic picture of the tragic problems many 
European young people face. Dialogue is 
in Italian, but English captions easily en- 
able you to follow the story. 

“vl Remember Mama. meg 
story of a Norwegian family which settl 
in San Francisco in the early 1900s. 

“Fort Apache. One of Director John 
Ford’s wonderful tales of the Old West. 
Exciting photography and action. Henry 
Fonda plays an ex-Civil War general who 
doesn’t understand the tactics of Indian 
warfare. Shirley Temple and her husband, 
John Agar, supply the romantic interest. 

“*Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay. A pair of 
handsome mules are the real heroes of the 
story about life on a Midwestern farm. 

“The Big Clock. A slick, suspenseful 
melodrama about a crime-magazine editor 
(Ray Milland) who is assigned to track 
down himself. 

“¥State of the Union. Takes you be- 
hind the scenes in a Presidential campaign 
with Spencer Tracy playing “dark horse” 
in the Republican camp. Strikes strong 
blows for good government. 

“Winter Meeting. Everyone in this film 
talks and talks, and no one gets anyplace. 
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Bette Davis is a spinster who falls in love 
and doesn’t get her man. 

» Arch of Triumph. A gloomy love story 
set in Paris before the war. 

“Call Northside 777. Exciting account 
of a newspaperman (Jimmy Stewart) who 
campaigns to get an innocent man re- 
leased from jail. Based on a true story. 

“~The Iron Curtain. Very exciting, 
realistic story based on the activities of 
Russian secret agents in the U. S., Can- 
ada, and other nations. 

“Homecoming. An unconvincing hunk 
of drama about a wealthy doctor (Clark 
Gable) who goes to war, where an army 
nurse (Lana Turner) teaches him that 
making money isn’t the most important 
thing in the world. : 


COMEDY 


“So This Is New York! Radio come- 
dian Henry Morgan brings his own droll 
brand of humor to the screen. He is cast as 
a cigar salesman who is bullied into bring- 
ing his wife to the big city. Comedy is 
rather slow-paced and not too original. 

“Sitting Pretty. Hilarious story of a 
“baby-sitter” named Belvedere (Clifton 
Webb). Belvedere is a dignified “genius” of 
50 who hates children. 


MUSICAL 


““ Summer Holiday. Gay, technicolor 
musical that catches the spirit of summer 
vacation in a small town. Mickey Rooney 
plays the high school’s valedictorian. 
“Butch” Jenkins is his unpredictable kid 
brother. 











drawings in the 21st Annual Scho- 
lastic Art Awards Contest. Your 
entries were excellent and 
the competition keen for 
the Venus cash prizes 
and awards. 















Congratulations! 


- «- » to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC Pencil 


Drawing Prizes and Awards 


Thank you for entering your pencil 


Rely on VENUS... 


The versatile drawing pencil is the basic 
step in most successful art work. Learn 
to use it well. Take a tip from the pro- 
fessionals: stick to Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils. 17 degrees —accurately graded. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VENUS PENS 













VENUS 
The Pencil 
with the Green 
Crackle Finish! 


DRAWING 
paw PENCILS 
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SEE POP -YOU CANT STICK 
MY LITTLE FINGER IN THE 
PENGIL SHADES - YOU 
NEED A NEW ONE. | 





Tell dad to get a new streamlined, all- 
metal, Boston Pencil Sharpener for home 
use. . . . Many models from which to 
choose—be sure to ask for Boston for 
the sharpest modern design and sharp 
pencil points. Boston KS model shown 
below. Strong and handsome. 


BOSION 
gaia 
SHARPENERS 


ASK FOR BOSTON 
Pencil Sharpeners at 
Your Stationery Store 


Manufactured by the 


Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
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al For 

. FATHER’S 
DAY 


Beautiful . 
TIE HOLDER 


Initials engraved Free. 






special safety catch to 
prevent toss, this will 
make a truly beautiful 
y gift for ‘father’s day.'’ 
Packed in attractive gift 
box. Send check or money 
order, we pay postage, 
sorry no C.0.0D.'s. indicate 
initial you wish engraved. 


3112 Mermaid Ave. 
P. M. Novelty Co. srockiyn 24, WN. Y. 















Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 











Disadvantages to Everything 


In a crowded streetcar a very fat 
lady wedged herself into a narrow space 
beside a very thin lady. 

Turning to her neighbor on the other 
side, the thin lady said: “They really 
should charge by weight on these cars.” 


Said the fat lady: “If they did, dearie, 
they couldn’t afford to stop for some 
people!” 


Barbara Peterson, Horace Mann Jr. H. 8. 
e Creek, Texas 


Helpful 


When Allan came home from his 
first day at school, his mother asked him 
what had happened. 

“Nothing much,” he replied. “A lady 
who did not know how to spell ‘cat’ 
asked me and I told her.” 


Elaine Koshos, Marion Law School. Detroit. Mich. 


The Urge to Throttle 


Mother: “Watch the sink if it gets 
full, Jane.” 
Jane: “All right, Mother.” 


A while later the Mother came back 
into the kitchen and exclaimed: “Why, 
the floor’s covered with water!” 

Jane: “I know it, Mother. I’m watch- 


ing the sink get full just like you said.” 
Patty Bates, Canandaga Valley Central School 
Stockton. N. ¥ 


Same Object — Different Views 


Son: “Is a ton of coal a large 
amount?” 
Father: “That depends on whether 


you're shoveling it or buying it.” 
Winona Brothers, 8. L. Sheep School 
Elizabeth City. N. C. 


Necessary 


Teacher: “Johnny, will you please 
give me one use of horsehide?” 
Johnny: “Well, I guess it helps to 


hold the horse together.” 
Ronald Remly, John G. Carlisle School, Covington. Ky 


Breezes or Blasts 


Joan: “What travels fastest, heat or 


cold?” 
Jane: “ 


cold.” 


Rachel Riccio, Garfield School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Joke of the Week 


First Bridgework Crossed 


bad he 


Heat, because you can catch 


Joe: ve been trying to see you all 
week. When may I have an appoint- 
ment?” 


Deatist: “You must make a date with 


my secretary.” 
Joe: “I did, and we had a swell eve- 
ning. But I’ve still got to see you!” 
Patsy Kebert, Independence, Kansas 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


Wt takes 45 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 90. 


This bomb destroyed Hiroshima. 

. One of three basic particles in an atom. 

. Black, sticky substance used on roofs 

and roads. 

10. Adjective and adverb meaning in the 
past. 

1l. Preposition showing position, 
or direction. 

12. Name of counter used to determine 
presence of radio activity. 

16. Girl’s name. 

17. Only country known to have the atom 
bomb (abbreviation). 

19. South Dakota (abbreviation). 

20. Past tense of get. 

22. To drink in little quantities. 

25. Old form of yes. 

27. Objective case of I (singular). 

28. A furnace containing uranium and 
graphite in which a chain reaction gen- 
erates neutrons. The word also means 
a stack of something. 

80. Reduces or lessens. 

$2. Indefinite article meaning one. 

83. A rodent, larger than a mouse. 

35. To touch lightly. 

38. Unstable atom which gives off parts of 
itself. 

40. Full of knots, difficult, puzzling. 


. Small insect, often uninvited guest at 
picnics. 

. Beverage brewed with leaves. 

. Possessive form of personal pronoun 

( plural). 

. Mountain (abbreviation). 

Angry. * 


one 


source 


_ 


ae wr 

















6. One of teeth on wheel’s edge. 

8. Opposite of yes. 

11. Time measurement of a person’s life. 

12. What you can cook with. 

13. Finishes. 

14. Preposition meaning within. 

15. A fabric used for floor covering. 

18. Conjunction meaning provided that, if 
only. 

21. Story. 

23. I am (contraction). 

24. You find this in a pod. 

26. Opposite of no. 

28. Cooking utensil. 

29. Neuter pronoun, third person singular. 

$1. Stick or wand used by orchestra con- 
ductor to beat time. 

33. Rhode Island (abbreviation). 

84. To question or inquire. 

85. A small, round spot. 

36. Suitable or likely. 

37. A governor of a district in the Turkish 
dominions. 


Solution to this puzzle appears in the Teacher 
Edition, on page 4-T. Since there is no further 
issues of Junior Scholastic this term, the solution 
to this week's puzzle appears only in Teacher 
Edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l1-icy; 4-roe; 5-Al; 6-cab; 9-N. D.; 
10-any; 1l-strip; 14-hadn’t; 15-gulch; 19-orate; 
20-via; 21-St.; 23-act; 24-no.; 25-won; 26-ewe. 

DOWN: 1-Iran; 2-cold; 3-ye; 6-cash; 7- Ant- 
arctic; 8-Byrd; 12-in; 13-pt.; 15-go; 16-Ur; 17- 
lava; 18-heat; 21-snow; 22-tone; 25-we. 








When you have finished eating, what 
do you do with your plate and knife 


and fork? 


A. Push the plate away from you, 


leaving knife and fork on the table. 


B. Leave the plate where it is, with 
knife and fork placed at the right edge 


of the plate. 


C. Leave the plate where it is, with 
knife and fork crossed in the middle 


of the plate. 
B is correct, as shown. 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 






SHHHHHH! Quict reigns in the cabin of the 
Martin 2-0-2. Thanks to Martin sound-condi- 
tioning, the cabin registers only 70 decibels... 
10 less than specified by customer airlines. 
How quiet is 70 decibels? Well, the average 
office is 50 decibels, conversation is 60, an auto 
passing is 70. Thus the 2-0-2 cabin noise is only 
a little above that ofordinary normal speech. 
It’s just another of the many features which 
build customer satisfaction . . . and business 
for airlines equipping with the 2-0-2, 


Marvino! Maids: Typical of the plastic prod- 
ucts that may be made from versatile Marvinol 
resins are raincoats, handbags and shoes. . . 
plus toys, fabrics, other products in store 
windows. Now in production, a new Martin 
plant is turning out the first of millions of 
pounds of Marvinol for manufacturers of fin- 
ished plastics products. 


S< 

Airlines Cut Defense Costs! Do the airlines 
reduce the costs of national defense? Listen to 
ong of our top military men: “I estimate there 
should be available, to support any possible 
military requirement, something in the neigh- 
borhood of 4500 transport airplanes. The cost 
of such a military service would be prohibitive. 
Obviously this reserve must be provided by the 
civil airlines of this nation.” 


Russia's Airways have expanded nearly $ 
times in 15 years and are still growing. How- 
ever, it is estimated that Soviet commercial 
planes carried only 307,000 passengers in 1946 
as compared to the 13,144,836 passengers 
carried by U. S. domestic airliners. The new 
Russian twin-engine airliner, IL-12, carries 
only 27 passengers as compared to the 2-0-2’s 
36 to 40, yet is considerably slower. 


LLG 


—— 


White-Coated Warriors! Among the many 
military research projects being carried on by 
Martin chemists, physicists, mathematicians 
and engineers are: advanced jet propulsion, 
guided missiles, electronics, supersonic flight, 
radically new types of aircraft. Martin works 
closely with the Military Services to help keep 
America first in the air! ° 





It’s Superplane! Some months ago, when 
Martin 2-0-2’s were not such common sights 
as they are today, the pilot of a 4-engine air- 
liner was taking off from LaGuardia Field in 
New York. As a 2-0-2 zipped past him, he 
sputtered into his radio: ‘‘What kind of ship is 
that, anyway? I’ve never seen a twin-engine job 
pass one with four engines in level flight, lee 
alone on a take-off climb!” 


ES 


“Coasting” Uphill! The huge Neptune rockets, 
being built by Martin for the Navy, will run 
out of fuel in 75 seconds, at which time they 
will have reached a height of 38 miles. So 
great will their momentum be, however, that 
they will “‘coast’’ straight up for another 197 
miles to reach a height of 235 miles . . . more 
than twice the height reached by any V-2... 
higher than any man-made object ever to leave 
the earth. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Bailders of Dependable @-~ Since 1909 
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never before on 
any typewriter! 


on the new 
Royal Portable! 










FINGER FORM KEYS... 


Royal announces 
the greatest type- 
writer improvement 
in years... 

Finger Form keys 
—on the world’s 





first truly modern portable typewriter 
The new Royal Portable! 


Imagine.. 


. a typewriter key shaped 
to the very contour of your own fin- 
ger, adding untold comfort and ease 
of operation to typing... giving you 
extra speed! Trust Royal to bring you 
such an ingenious improvement as 
FINGER FORM KEYS! 


And there's more! On the New 
Royal Portable, you'll find a space bar 


built right into the very framework of 


the typewriter ' 

It's Royal's new SPEED SPACER— 
with nothing to impede perfect spacing 
action .. . nothing for your thumb to 


lump over to reach the space bar! 


Here’s BEAUTY put to work! 
The New Royal Portable, as you will 


designed to 


see, is a machine of beauty. But not 
merely beauty to look at and admire— 
but BEAUTY with a purpose! Designed 
by Henry Dreyfuss, designer of inter- 
national fame, each sweeping line, each 
dramatic curve, is meant to make typing 
easier, faster and more comfortable for 
you! 


Further, Royal’s RAPID RIBBON 
CHANGER takes the needless fuss and 
muss and temper out of ribbon changing ! 


Naturally, the New Royal Portable 
has the famous ““MAGIC’” MARGIN! 





cradle your finger tips! 


This exclusive Royal feature makes all 
other portable margin setting obsolete! 
Position the carriage and a flick of your 
finger sets the margin you desire! 

And there’s more—so much more! 
Literally scores of improvements and 
innovations go into the New Royal 
Portable . . . help make this typewriter 
the world’s first truly modern portable! 


Be sure to see it at your Royal Port- 
able dealer's. (Get Pop or Mom to go 
along with you!) Two models: The new 
Quiet De Luxe; the mew Arrow. 


‘aa0~ 
ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World’s First 
Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





**Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 














erine, F 2-12; Tennefoss, 
Audrey, Ma 17-9; Veltz, Jay, 
F 2-12; Walker, Doris, Mr 
15-7; Watson, Regina, Mr 
22-10; Weathered, Jack, F 
16-9; Weston, Burns, F 23- 
12; Wilson, Evelyn, Mr 15-7. 

Japan: New Look for Japan 
(map), F 23-4. 


K 

Kashmir: Dispute, F 9-4; U.N. 
Will Hold Election, Ma 17-5. 

Key, Francis Scott: Freedom 
Train (pictorial story), A 5- 
14. 

Korea: bibliography, F 9-3T; 
Duel in Korea (map), Mr 
1-6; Korean Elections, Mr 
99-3; A 26-2; United Na- 
tions Commission in Capital, 
F 2-4, 

Kosciuszko, Tadeusz: All 
Aboard the Freedom Train 
(pictorial story), F 23-16. 

Kossuth, Louis: All Aboard the 


Freedom Train (pictorial 
story), Mr 1-9. 
L 


Labor: Labor Under Commu- 
nism (All Out for Democ- 
racy), A 5-8. 

Lafayette, Marquis de: Free- 
dom Train (pictorial story), 
F 16-5. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Young Abe 
Lincoln, play (Betty Smith), 
F 9-8. 

M 

Malaya: Ceylon and Malaya 
Gain Freedom, F 16-2. 

Manchuria: bibliography, Mr 
1-8T; Manchuria — China’s 
Battleground — theme article 
(map), Mr 22-4. 

Margarine: Margarine Spreads 
Out, Ma 17-4. 

Marshall, George C.: Tells 
Cubs of World Changes, Mr 
8-4. 

Mayflower Compact: Freedom 
Train, (pictorial story), F 9- 
11. 

Motion Pictures: bibliography, 
F 16-3T, Search, A 5-16; T- 
Men, F 2-16; Tender Years, 
F 23-13. 


©] ‘ 
Oll: Shortage in U. S., F 16-4. 


P 

Palestine: U.N. General As- 
sembly Holds Special Session, 
A 19-3; U.N. Groups Ask 
for Army, F 2-4; U. S. Now 
Opposes Partition, A 12-7. 

Panama: Refuses to Lease Bases 
to U. S., F 2-3. 

Pan-America: Helpful Neigh- 
bors, A 12-3; Pan-American 
Day, A 5-16T; Pan-Ameri- 
can Neighbors Meet (Bo- 
gota, Colombia), A 5-4; Rev- 
olution Interrupts Meeting 
in Colombia, Ma 3-4. 


Philippines: Quirino Is New 


President, Ma 10-4. 

Photography: Awards Winners, 
Ma 24-17; Tips for Vacation 
Pictures, Ma 17-12; Shutter- 
bugs, F 2-14; F 9-2; F 16- 
17; Mr 8-17; Mr 15-12; Mr 
22-15; A 5-19; A 5-12T; A 
12-15; A 19-9; A 26-14; Ma 
8-10; Ma 17-18. 

Plays: Our Rehearsal Plan 
(Polk); Mr 1-29T; Young 
Abe Lincoln (Betty Smith), 
F 9-8. 

Poetry: The Heart (Joy Sim- 
mons), Dusk (Barbara Gar- 
rett), Beyond (Larry Con- 
lon), Ma 24-10. 

Poland: Russian Satellites — 
theme article, (chart), F 16- 
6. 

Population: U. S. Increases, A 
12-7; A 19-38. 

Punctuation: At Work, Mr 22- 
10. 


R 

Radio: H. S. Radio Workshop, 
Mr 1-10T; Sound Recorder 
Parade, Mr 1-18T; Voice of 
America Speaks Up, F 23-2; 
Voice Recording in the Eng- 
lish Class, Mr 1-17T. 

Revere, Paul: Freedom Train 
(pictorial story), F 2-15. 

Romania: Chart—Russian Satel- 
litestheme article (chart), 
F 16-6. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: British 


Erect Statue of President, 
Ma 10-4. 7 
Rubber: New Synthetic Rub- 


ber, Ma 17-3. 

Russia: bibliography, F 16-3T; 
Down on the Farm in Rus- 
sia (All Out for Democracy 


Series), A 12-8; Farms in 
Russia (bibliography), Mr 
1-31T; Russian Satellites 
(map), F 16-6; U. S. Re- 
veals Russian - German 
Schemes, F 16-4. 

S 


San Martin, Jose de: George 
Washington of South Amer- 
ica, A 12-3. 

Science: Question Box, F 2-19; 
Mr 1-16; Mr 22-11; A 5-17; 
A 19-2; Ma 3-20; Ma 17-15. 

Siam: bibliography, F 16-3T; 
Siam-Muang Thai, Land of 
the Free (map), Mr 8-7. 

Smith, Betty: Young Abe Lin- 
coln (play), F 9-8. 

Smuts, Jan Christian: Union of 
South Africa, A 5-6. 

South Africa: Union of South 
Africa—theme article (map), 
A 5-5. 

Spelling: Are You Spellbound? 
Mr 1-12; Mr 8-10; Mr 15-7; 
Mr 22-10. 

Sports: A Hot Winter, Mr l- 
14; Bib and Tuck Meet Bob 
Feller, Ma 3-15; Cobb vs. 
Ruth, A 5-20; Giant Killer 
(Pancho Gonzales—tennis), A 
12-20; Glamor-Gal Gussy 


Moran (tennis) Ma 10-18; 
Muscle Heaven, F 9-16; Old 
Rupp and Ready, F 2-16; 
Picking the Winners in Base- 
ball; A 19-10; Racket Buster, 
Beverly Joyce (tennis), Mr 
22-13; Running Wild ( Base- 
ball), A 12-20; Short Shots, 
F 16-14; F 23-11; Mr 8-16; 
Mr 15-11; Ma 17-14. 
Stamps: Airmen of History 
(stamps), Ma 3-22; Barro 
Colorado Island, Mr 1-18; 
Cachet, A 5-22; Charter Oak, 
Ma 17-18; Gold Stamp, F 2- 
18; Intentional Error on Mis- 
sissippi Stamp, Mr 8-5; New 
Issues from Philippines, Siam 
and India, A 19-14; One for 
Uncle Remus, A 12-18; Stamp 
and the Story, F 16-18. 
Stories: Eric (Spencer B. 
Beach), A 12-19; Foole and 
Gallant (Catherine C. Co- 
blentz), F 2-10; Forever 
Nancy (Alan Gould), Ma 3- 
18; The Inside Story of a 


Whale (Gordon Burkher), 
Ma 24-9. 

T 
Taxes: 1948 Income Taxes 


Cut by Congress, A 26-3; 

Theme Articles: Alaska (map), 
Ma 3-3; Antarctic Con- 
tinent, Ma 17-6; Arctic 
World, Ma 10-3; Atomic Age, 
Ma 24-3; Canada’s Big Ten, 
A 19-5; Caribbean America, 
A 12-4; China Needs Peace 
(map), Mr 15-4; France To- 
day, F 2-6; French Union, 
F 9-6; Japan (map), F 23- 
4; Korea (map), Mr 1-6; 
Manchuria (map), Mr 22-4; 
Russian Satellites (map), F 
16-6; Siam, Land of the Free 
(map), Mr 8-7; Union of 
South Africa (map), A 5-5. 

Tools for Teachers: (Reference 
Materials), American Com- 
munists, Mr 22-3T; Amer- 
ica’s Future, A 19-3T; Amer- 
ica’s View, A 19-3T; Atomic 
Energy, Mr 1-31T; Atomic 
Energy, Mr 8-3T; Books that 
Shook the World, A 12-3T; 
Canada, Mr 22-3T; Careers 
Ahead, A 12-3T; China, F 
23-3T; Clubs and Organiza- 
tions, F 16-3T; Communists, 
A 12-3T; Communist Expan- 
sion, Mr 15-3T; Farms in 
Russia, Mr 1-31T; Fine Arts 
in America, F 23-3T; Korea, 
F 9-3T; Manchuria, Mr l- 
31T; Movies, F 16-3T; Native 
Fascism, F 9-3T; Polar 
Worlds, A 12-3T; Politics, F 
9-3T; Professions in Russia, 
Mr 8-3T; Russian Industry, 
F 16-3T; Safety, Mr 15-3T; 
Siam, F 16-3T; Theatre and 
Dance, Mr 22-3T; Transpor- 
tion, Mr 8-3T. 

Travel: Canada South to North, 
Ma 3-21T; Central America 
Calls (Dr. Nora B. Thomp- 


3-T 


son), A 5-5T; Do’s & Don’ts 
in Britain (Mary Malone), 
A 5-9T; Do’s & Don’ts in 
Central America (Dr. Nora 
B. Thompson), Ma 38-14T; 
English Teachers—Go to see 
interesting places in the U. S., 
Ma 3-10T; Feliz Viaje! 
(Thompson), Ma _  8-17T; 
Film’s-Eye Travel, Ma 3-20T; 
Free with Gas, Ma 3-23T; 
New Travel Books, Ma 3- 
25T; Park Here! U. S. offers 
171 National Park System 
areas, Ma 3-6T; Rolling Hos- 
tel, A 5-8T; Social Studies 
Teachers Go to See, Ma 3- 
4T; Straw Hat Theatre (Alan 
Schneider), Ma 3-12T; Trav- 
elers Take Note, A 5-13T; 
You'll Like Colombia (map), 
Ma 3-8T; When Teachers 
Write Their Own Travel 
Ticket, F 2-6T; Work-Service 
Projects Next Summer, F 2- 
12T;: Yes, Six . . . Ill Go 
(Carmie Wolfe), Ma 3-3T. 
Truman, Harry S.: Reports on 
Condition of Nation, F 9-3. 


Turkey: Foreign Aid Voted, 
A 19-3. 

U 
United Nations: Ukrainian 
Delegate, F 2-4; Burma 


Admitted to U.N., Ma 10- 
8; Foreign Aid Voted by 
U. S. Congress, A 19-3; 
Fund Helps Chinese Chil- 
dren, Ma 10-5; Give One 
Day for Hungry Children, F 
23-3; International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (ICEF), 
A 19-3; West African Tribe 
Asks for Help (map), Ma 3- 
4: Will Hold Kashmir Elec- 
tion, Ma 17-5; Will the An- 
swer be Yes or No?—Crusade 
for Children, A 5-3. 

U. S. Congress: see also Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. For- 
eign Aid Voted, A 19-3. 

U. S. Navy: Navy Jet Carrier, 
Mr 1-3. 

Universal Military 
Forrestal Asks 
UMT, A 26-3. 

Uranium: U. S. Gets Uranium 
from Belgian Congo (map), 
Mr 15-3. 


Training: 
Draft and 


Vv 
Venezuela: Venezuelan 
dent, Mr 8-5. 


Ww 
Wallace, Henry: Taylor to Run 
with Wallace, Mr 15-3. 
Wheat: World Wheat Crop is 
Good This Year, A 26-2. 
Williams, Roger: He Named It 
Providence (All Aboard the 
Freedom Train), Mr 8-12. 
Writing Awards: Winners (Jun- 
ior Division), Ma 24-14. 


Presi- 


Yugoslavia: Russian Satellites— 
theme article (chart), F 16- 
6. 
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LAST ISSUE OF 
THE SEMESTER! 





IS YOUR ORDER iN 





FOR THE FALL TERM? 


IF NOT, NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME 
TO DO IT. 


By renewing your subscription to 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC now, you will 
help us insure uninterrupted service 
to you and your pupils, right from 
the beginning of the new term. 


Use the convenient postage-paid 
card bound into this issue, or the 
coupon below, to let us know your 
estimated classroom needs for the 
fall semester. 


REMEMBER, your renewal will bring to you 
and each of your pupil-subscribers “AMERICA 
VOTES — 1948.” 


This special 8-page insert, appearing in an early 
fall issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, will give you 
and your pupils — without bias — the story 
of the candidates, the issues, and the back- 
ground in this momentous election year. 


So estimate your fall classroom needs now 
and MAIL YOUR RENEWAL TODAY. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC as follows: 


$.45 per pupil per semester 
$.90 per pupil per school year 
(five or more to same address) 
No. of Copies 
[] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised 
within 3 weeks after receiving first issue). 


[] This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me 
accordingly.) 





Please Check One 
[] SCHOOL YEAR [] SEMESTER 


FOR FREE "C QQ” MATERIALS: membership score 
cord for each pupil, award stamps, wall chart, and 
certificate of merit — Check this box. [) 


FOR FREE “Word Wizard” 
Buttons—Check this box. [] 


Name 
School 


School 
Address 


s ° 
Teaching Aids 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 
(c) Select the lines you like best in 
Barbara’s poem. 
3. “Beyond,” by Larry Conlon 
(a) Larry’s poem deals with a ques- 
tion that has stirred the. minds 
and hearts of men through all 
the ages. What is the question? 
(b) Who are some of the explorers 
of this “beyond”? (poets, mys- 
tics, prophets, scientists) 


Story (p. 9) 
“The Inside Story of a Whale,” by 
Gerdon Burkher 
1. First, read-this story of a whale 
hunt written by a boy who lives in 
Alaska. 
2. Now pretend that this story is to 





RENEW NOW! 
A special renewal card is bound 


into this issue. We suggest that you 
fill it in — NOW —and send us 
your tentative renewal order. In 
that way you will be sure of receiv- 
ing your copies of Junior Scholastic 
from the very beginning of the fall 
semester. You may, of course,’ 
change your tentative order in any 
way you please after the school 
term begins in the fall. 














be filmed under your direction. Make 
a plan for the picture under the head- 
ings time, place, characters. Arrange 
for three scenes. 
How it works out— 
Scene One 
Time—June, time of the midnight sun 
Place—A two-tent whalers’ camp on 
the edge of the Arctic ice 
Characters— 
Kotlik, an Eskimo boy 
his father 
seven other crew men 
Kobo and his crew, rival whalers 
malemutes (dogs) 
a fifty-ton bowhead whale 
seals, oogruks 
Scene Two 
Time—The same day 
Place—The Eskimo village 
Characters— 
Kotlik 
his mother 
his brothers and sisters 
other villagers 
other dog teams 
Scene Three 
Time—A short time later 
Place—The same as the first scene 
Characters—Villagers and whaling 
crews and their dogs 


Essay (p. 11) 

“Hardest to Spend” by Joann Jordan 
How does Joann manage to make us 

feel that we are in the grocery store 

with her watching the children spend 





c. | 


a penny? Make a list of ten things Sik 
says that make the scene real to yo 


QUICK QUIZ] 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What instrument is used for tra¢ 
ing isotopes? (Geiger counter.) 

2. In what part of the atom do w 
find protons and neutrons? (nucleus, 

$8. From what two elements do w 
get atomic energy? (uranium, thorium, 

4. What Japanese city was hit by a 
atomic bomb on August 6, 1945? (Hirr 
shima.) 

5. What job does David Lilienth: 
hold? (Chairman of U. S. Atomic Ene 
gy Commission. ) 

6. Where did the latest Pan-America 
conference take place? (Bogota, Colon 
bia.) 

7. In what city will the Democrat 
and Republican conventions be helé 
(Philadelphia. ) 

8. What do we call elections in whic 
members of a party elect delegate: 
(primaries. ) 

9. Who will run for President on tt 
third party ticket? (Henry A. Wallace, 

10. In what month will U. S. vote 


elect a President and Vice-Presiden 
(November. ) 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz 

1. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1—Cha?r 
Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce; 2—atomic ¢ 
ergy; 3—Union of South Africa; 4—Antarctica; ! 
fapan, 6—United States, Russia; 7—Rear Adma 

ichard E. Byrd; 8—Alaska; 9—Mohandas K. 
Mahatma Gandhi; 10—Ceylon; 11—Siam; 1 
Union of South Africa; 13—China; 14—Benjaw 
Franklin; 15— presidency. 

2. WHO, WHAT, WHERE, WHY?: 1. Whe 
1—George C. Marshall; 2—James V. Forrestal; | 
William H. Seward; 4—Matthew C. Perry; } 
Robert Peary 2. What?: 1—United Stati 
2—Ottawa; 3—Eire; 4—Nationalist Party of Chia 
5—Communist Party. 3. Where?: 1—Californ! 
2—Alaska; 3—South America; 4—Quebec; { 
Antarctica. 4. Which?: 1—Greece; 2—Alaska; { 
Quebec; 4—Manitoba; 5—United States. 5. Hi 
Many?: 1—58; 2—4; 3—4; 4-9; 5-3. 6. Wh 
l—c; 2—b; 3—b; 4—a; 5—b. 

3. DO YOU KNOW THE ERP NATION§ 
1—Iceland; 2—Norway; 3—Sweden; 4—Denma) 
5—Eire; 6—United Kingdom or Great Britain; § 
The Netherlands; 8—Belgium; 9—Luxembow 
10—France; 11—Portugal; 12—Switzerland; 
Italy; 14—Austria; 15—Greece; 16—Turkey; i 
Finland; 18—CZechoslovakia; 19—Romania; 
Yugoslavia. 

4. NEIGHBORS IN THE TROPICS: 1—Cub 
2—oil; 3—Dominican Republic; 4—Panama Can 
5—Bogota; 6—United States; 7—Caribbean; } 
Costa Rica; 9—Guatemala; 10—Puerto Rico; U 
Pacific Ocean; 12—Nicaragua; 13—Jamaica; 
Mexico; 15—Cancer. 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 22 

Across: 1—atomic; 7—neutron; 9— tar; 10—a 
ll—at; 12—Geiger; 16—Anne; 17—U. S.; 19~—S . 
20—got; 22—sip; 25—ay; 27—me; 28°-pile. - 
abates; 32—an; 33—rat; 35—dab; 38—isotope; 4 
knotty. 

DOWN: 1—ant; 2—tea; 3—our; 4—mt.; 5—ira 
6—cog; 8—no; ll—age; 12—gas; 13-—ends; 
in; 15—rug; 18—so; 21—tale; 23—I’m; 24—p 
26—yes; 28—pan; 29-—it; 3l—baton; 33—R. 
34—ask; 35—dot; 36—apt; 37—bey. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. ATOMS: l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a; 6-c: 7 


-C. 

2. PICKETING PRESIDENTS: 1-Democré 
and Republican parties; 2-November, 1948; 
primary; 4- om py Party; 5-Republican Pat 
6-Henry A. Wallac 

3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Philad 
phia; 2-Chairman of the U. S. Atomic Ene 


Commission 
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